SPORT AND CONTROVERSY
Barnacle, to speak to him. The Rear-Admiral was alleged to
have said, 'Gome here, you b------. Do you call yourself a flag-
ship bandmaster? I'll have you sent home. I've never heard such
a bloody noise in all my life. It's like a dirge. No one could dance
to it. Can't you play dance-music? In any case I will report you.
Go and see if you can't do better!' Barnacle complained that
these words were discouraging to band-work and detrimental
to band-discipline. On the next day the Chaplain, told the
Admiral that he should not refer to people as b------s in front of
guests. Dewar and Daniel were soon court-martialled at Gib-
raltar for reading publicly in the wardroom remarks calculated
to bring him into contempt, and which were subversive to naval
discipline. They were found guilty. The Admiralty, however,
reviewed the sentences and decided to place the Admiral on the
retired list. The other two officers were cnot to be precluded
from further employment when vacancies occur5. Captain
Dewar was given another ship, but Commander Daniel pre-
ferred to join the staff of the Daily Mail.
This incident led to jocularly indiscreet newspaper debate as
to what name the Admiral had called the Bandmaster. A writer
to the New Statesman observed that eif it is the word which (I am
sure) we all have in mind, it is fair to the Admiral and to the
Bandmaster to recall that in Johnson's Dictionary the secondary
meaning of that word is: "a term of endearment among sailors.
. . ." ' Another writer pointed out 'that the word was not the
one which we have all in mind, but one which will be found
applied by Shakespeare to Philip Faulconbridge in King John.
Even this, pronounced with a short "a", might not have hurt
the bandmaster's sensibility. But, pronounced with a long "a",
it is apparently, even "among sailors", a deadly insult.'
A first-class newspaper story was the visit to London in March
1928 of King Amanullah of Afghanistan and his Queen. Pre-
liminary reports described the Queen as being as chic as a
Parisienne, and told how proud the king was of his European
culture: much to the disgust of his Moslem followers, he was
even wearing a top hat. In London the Afghan monarchs stayed
at Glaridge's Hotel, where, so the Daily News reported, 'British
Empire elegance, with no attempt at pseudo-oriental splendours,
is the keynote of the three suites.' Amanullah himself provided
all the necessary Eastern colour. On his arrival he wore a long
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